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AUTHOR'S    FOREWORD    TO    2nd    EDITION.,, 

THE  TRIPLK  AIJJANCE  OF   INDUSTRIAL  TRADE  UNIONISM. 
Progress  and  Possihiuties. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  nature  and  vast  possibilities  of  the  'J'riple  Industrial 
Alliance  the  first  Edition  of  this  booklet  was  issued;  its  rapid  circulation  within 
cne  month  of  issue  encourages  the  author  to  believe  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
opinions  expressed  meet  with  considerable  sympathy.  Some  according  the  latter, 
suggested  slight  alteration  in  form  of  the  second  edition. 

Recent  events  have  proved  that  Re-construction  in  Industry,  Commerce, 
Finance,  Social  and  Political  Activities,  must  be  -preceded  by  organisation,  co- 
ordination, and  the  intelligent  impulse  of  the  individual  stimulated  by  Education. 
lo  emancipate  Humanity  from  the  holocaust  of  War,  economic  and  social  evils,  to 
achieve  the  Commonweal,  the  individuaV s  powers  of  thought  and  initiative  must 
be  developed  and  also  the  means  of  organising  and  co-ordinating  the  co-operating 
action  between  individual  persons  and  organisations. 

In  both  respects,  the  T.I. A.  has  justified  itself.  It  has  stimulated  constructive 
thought  and  co-ordinating  action,  within  the  individual  mind,  the  Trade  Union 
and  the  Co-operative  movement.  Hence  the  present  efforts  for  '  union  by  industry  ' 
in  the  metal,  transport,  and  textile  trades,  the  fusion  schemes  among  the  oft-neglected 
Cinderellas  of  Trade  Unionism  and  of  the  nation — the  general  labourers;  the  '  triple 
alliance,'  for  co-ordinate  action  between  the  Co-operative  Movement,  Trade 
Unionism,  and  political  Labour  is  an  accomplished  fact  in  Scotland,  and  a  proposal 
for  even  the  English  Co-operative  Congress,  1917.  Trade  Unions  are  looking  to 
'  organisation  by  industry  '  and  action  with  the  Alliance  as  a  pivot  for  policy  in 
the  future.  Thus  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Clerk's  Association  prepares  means 
"  which  will  facilitate  its  inclusion  into  what  is  at  present  known  as  the  Triple 
Industrial  Alliance."  The  latter  would  then  affect  another  vital  '  key  '  industry — •  . 
mines,   railways,   general  transport,  postal  and  telegraphic  communcation. 

What  could  an  organisation  like  the  Alliance  not  do,  especially  if  a  pivot  for 
action  by  the  unions  of  working  producers  and  the  co-operative  organisations  of 
consumers  !  The  past  success  of  the  Alliance  is  an  indication  that  even  the  dullest 
can  see  a  hole  in  a  ladder.  To  whose  demobilisation  scheme  did  Mr.  Asquith  gi -'e 
such  careful  consideration  and  promises?  Why  was  the  attempt  at  sectional 
nationalisation  of  the  coalfields.  South  Wales  first,  abandoned  (divide  the  miners 
and  rule).  Why  were  millers  ordered  by  telegraph  to  supply  flour  to  a  Co-operative 
Society  (boycotted  because  it  dared  sell  bread  cheaply)  immediately  after  a  member 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  made  complaint?  Why  was  surrender  made  to  the  South 
Wales  miners  four  times  successively  in  18  months?  A  resolution  of  the  T.I.A. 
calling  a  Delegate  Conference  of  the  members  states  that  it  •'  observes  with 
misgiving  the  various  signs  of  attempts  to  introduce  by  gradual  stages  the 
principle  of  Industrial  Compulsion,  and  warns  the  responsible  authorities  against 
the  dangers  of  any  efforts,  open  or  hidden,  to  destroy  the  influence  of  trade 
unionism  by  labour  conscription  ;  and  declares  that  for  every  reason  which  could 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  conscription  of  men,  ten  could  be  given  in  favour  of  the 
Conscription  of  Wealth  and  Property.''''     (Italics  mine.) 

And  as  a  matter  of  hard  fact,  is  Money  to  be  deemed  more  sacred  than  Human 
Lifel  Surely  not,  unless  we  are  to  be  savages  worshipping  Gold,  yet  "  civilising 
the  heathen  "  by  missionary  efforts  not  always  deemed  necessary  at  home. 

This  resolution  indicates  the  boomerang  nature  of  policies  of  Prussian  type. 
Witness  its  effects  in  Russia.  It  illustrates  also  a  fact  not  yet  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  any  section  of  the  community — the  organisations  of  miners  (who 
inspired)  and  their  colleagues  in  the  Alliance's  ideal  of  co-ordination  are  the  most 
effective  guardian  of  democratic  ideals. 
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And  why?  The  Triple  Industrial  Alliance  has  a  constructive  policy  of 
deliberate  procedure  and  vast  economic  and  ■politico-economic  fowers  on  the 
very  throttle  controlling  the  vital  sources  and  nerve  centres  of  national  life.  It 
was  this  control  o/  vital  economic  and  military  functions  that  made  the  Council  of 
Deputies  of  Soldiers  and  Workmen  supreme  in  Russia.  It  is  this  economic  and 
politico-economic  power  to  paralyse  that  commands  the  situation.  Similar  organisa- 
tions to  the  T.I.A.  in  every  country,  acting  in  concert,  could,  if  they  so  willed,  make 
war  as  impossible  as  the  continuance  of  economic,  social,  and  political  injustice. 

And  in  the  heart  of  hearts  this  is  known  ;  the  rank  and  file  of  the  miners  know 
it,  the  railway  and  transport  workers,  even  the  craft  unions  and  Co-operative  Move- 
ments (always  hard  to  move)  are  realising  this;  and  the  dilettante  and  bureaucrats, 
despite  narrowed  vision,  are  seeing  the  light.  The  '  General  Federation  of 
Employers  '  is  also  a  sign  of  the  times. 

The  T.I.A.  is  the  most  practicable  policy  yet  put  forward  for  achieving  the 
Commonweal,  the  Co-operative  Commonweal  of  Humanity  ;  if  it  can  inspire  the 
rank  and  file,  and  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  all  and  organisations  seeking  a  better,  ;i 
real  civilisation. 

Similar  advances  in  every  nation  opens  the  way  to  Internationalism  (of  land, 
materials,  routes,  as  well  as  merely  political  and  human)  ;  and  this  is  the  only 
alternative  to  war  ad  infinitum. 

The  Transport  Workers'  Federation — a  partner  in  the  T.I.A.,  has  already 
declared  its  "  continued  belief  in  the  principles  of  international  solidarity  of 
labour."       The  miners  are  international  by  instinct  and  traditional  policy. 

The  Message  to  the  Peoples  of  the  World  from  the  Russian  Council  of  Workers 
and  Soldiers  is  :  "  The  time  has  come  to  begin  a  decisive  struggle  against  the 
conquest  aspirations  of  the  Governments  of  all  Countries.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  peoples  to  take  into  their  hands  the  decisions  of  the  questions  of  war  and  peace. 
Workers  of  all  countries,  in  extending  to  you  a  fraternal  hand  over  mountains  ot 
brothers^  corpses,  across  rivers  of  innocent  blood  and  tears,  and  through  the  smoking 
ruins  of  towns  and  villages  and  the  destroyed  treasures  of  civilisation,  we  summon 
you  to  a  renewal  and  strengthening  of  International  Unity.''' 

Xe.xt  to  the  Miners'  Federation  of  C-reat  Britain  there  is  no  other  organisation 
which  could  do  more  than  the  Alliance  to  realise  for  the  World  and  for  Humanity 
the  Safe  Watchword  of  '  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.'  These  are  the  forces  that 
can  please  Mr.  Lloyd  George  by  adopting  the  advice  he  gave  : — "  I  believe  the 
settlement  after  the  war  will  succeed  in  proportion  to  its  Audacity.  .  .  .  There- 
fore, what  I  should  be  looking  forward  to  \  am  certain,  if  I  could  have  presumed 
to  have  been  the  adviser  of  the  working  classes,  would  be  this  :  I  should  say  to 
them.  Audacity  is  the  thing  for  you."  We  must  '  Wait  and  See  '  what  we  shall  see. 
Meantime  Mr.  Law  confesses  he  has  drawn  47%  on  Shipping  Shares. 

GEORGE  R.  CARTER. 


4,   Norwood  Road, 
Huddersfield. 
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AUTHOR'S     FOREWORD. 

TO    THE     FIRST     EDITION. 


Part  of  this  booklet  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Economic 
Society,  in  September,  1910.  It  is  re-printed  in  the  present  form  as  the  result  of 
requests  from  a  number  of  directions,  and  with  the  kind  permission  accorded  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Economic  Journal — J.  M.  Keynes,  Esq.,  M.A.  The  author  also  deems 
himself  fortunate  in  securing  the  favour  of  a  Preface  written  by  J.  H.  Thomas,  Esq., 
M.P.,  the  new  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymea  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Triple  Industrial  Alliance.  For  Mr.  Thomas  is  known  throughout 
the  Kingdom  as  the  strong  advocate  of  constructive  Trade  Union  policies.  lati- 
mately  associated  with  his  work,  for  the  nation  and  not  merely  for  orgaaised 
Labour,  must  always  be  the  organisation  of  railwaymen  into  a  compact  nationai 
"  Industrial  Union  "  in  place  of  the  former  heterogenous  medley  of  workers  and 
unions. 

The  success  of  the  N.U.R.  since  its  formation,  its  value  to  the  State  as  an 
organisation  facilitating  the  latter's  relations  with  railwaymen  in  maintaining 
essential  war  services  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  sound  and  statesmanlike  policy 
which  led  to  its  formation. 

The  broad-minded  policy  of  "  Constructive"  Trade  Unionism  which  has 
marked  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  N.U.R.,  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  National  Transport  Workers'  Federation  has  certainly  animated 
the  development  of  their  "  fusion  of  forces  "  in  the  Triple  Industrial  Allance. 
This  is  all  the  more  encouraging  because  the  trend  of  Trade  Union  affairs  generally, 
and  especially  in  the  T.U.  Congresses,  has  previously  indicated  stagnation  and 
incapacity  as  regards  the  evolution  of  any  broad  constructive  policy  for  reorganis- 
ing industrial  forces.  The  old-established  '  respectable  '  craft  unions  in  particular 
seemed  to  revolve  in  their  usual  orbit,  with  routine  unvaried  save  for  an  occasional 
strike  or  conflict  with  one  of  the  newer  "  industrial  "  fighting  unions. 

The  disputes  between  the  "  craft  "  unions  and  the  "  industrial  "  unions  as  to 
demarcation  of  spheres,  overlapping,  and  so  on,  has  smouldered  for  years,  breaking 
into  flame  annually  at  the  T.U.  Congress,  the  pendulum-like  decisions  of  which  only 
added  fuel  to  the  fire.  The  lack  of  a  central  co-ordinating  authoritative  organis- 
ation within  trade  unionism  has  aggravated  the  weakening  of  the  latter,  as  a 
national  force  for  reconstructing  industrial,  social,  or  political  life  through  the 
internal  conflicts  of  sectionalism,  skilled  v.  unskilled,  craft  union  v.  industrial 
union,  federation  v.  federation. 

The  formation  of  the  Triple  Industrial  Alliance  has  brought  matters  to  a  head. 
It  is  a  decided  advance  for  the  Industrial  Unions  advocating  organisation  by 
industries  on  a  national  scale.  Also,  at  the  1916  Congress  the  increased  voting 
power  of  the  M.F.G.B.  removed  the  alleged  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
from  the  T.U.  Joint  Committee  directing  the  T.U.  Congress  and  the  Labour 
Party.  The  latter's  functions  must  remain  mainly  political;  the  Congress  is  much 
of  a  casual,  general  meeting  and  unwieldy  at  that,  the  General  Federation  may 
amble  along  awhile  with  even  less  "  Kick  and  Yield  "  than  formerly  as  a  kind  of 
financial  cow  which  affiliated  trade  unions  try  to  avoid  feeding  but  to  milk  dry 
despite  its  avowed  sterility. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  there  is  an  urgent  need,  national  and  industrial,  as  well 
as  a  trade  unionist,  that  organised  Labour  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  have  a 
pivot,  some  authoritative  central  organisation,  co-ordinating,  consolidating  and 
directing  trade  union  activities  and  resources  in  general;  the  initiative  of  industrial 
unions  could  also  thereby  be  developed  to  the  full;  organisation  is  an  essential 
preliminary. 

The  question  naturally  arises  can  such  central  organisation  be  developed  from 
the  policy  of  which  the  Triple  Industrial  AUiance  is  so  powerful  a  nucleus.  As  the 
succeeding  description  of  the  latter  indicates,  the  allied  unions  have  the  strategic 
position,  the  industrial  power,  the  vast  potentialities  that  give  it  a  dominating 
position  not  merely  in  trade  unionism,  but  in  the  economic  and  political  affairs  of 
the  nation,  nay,  of  the  world. 


IV 

Already  the  inclusion  of  other  big  unions,  saj'  Textile,  has  been  mooted.  As 
the  President  of  the  Alliance  remarks  : — '"  It  may  well  be  found  advisable  later  on 
to  extend  the  scope  of  the  Alliance  in  the  general  interests  of  Labour  as  a  whole 
(page  12).  No  wonder  even  the  staid  '  craft  unions  '  have  taken  fright  at  last  for 
one  of  the  most  stolid — the  Ironfounders — has  suggested  a  scheme  for  co-operative 
action  with  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

Whether  the  T.I. A.  develops  as  a  central  organisation  of  Trade  Unionism  or 
not,  in  its  present  sphere  its  T.U.  possibilities  are  vast  (p.  14).  There  is  need  for 
a  re-shuffle  and  re-grouping  of  T.U.  forces  on  logical  group  bases. 

'I"he  '  national  '  possibilities  of  the  T.I. A.  are  equally  vital.  Nearly  two  million 
workers  in  essential  '  key  '  industries  I  Could  the  community,  let  alone  the  State 
authorities,  resist  such  a  force,  determined,  vigorous,  well  lead  and  also  well 
organised.  The  collapse  of  the  country  before  these  very  unions  in  the  strikes  of 
l'Jl"2-ll,  that  is  even  previous  to  their  alliance,  and  the  surrender  four  times  consecutively 
since  July,  11)15,  to  one  section  alone  (the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation)  supplies 
the  ready  answer.  Also  consider  the  increased  importance  of  the  miners,  railwaymen 
and  transport  workers  if  the  State  takes  over  their  industries  permanently,  or  if  the 
Channel  Tunnel  is  constructed. 

The  nation  cannot  blink  at  the  hard  fact  that  iJie  T.I. A.  may  become  an  in- 
valuable acting  fartner  or  a  vitally  dangerous  opponenl  of  the  State  itself.  Neither 
can  the  .State  risk  allowing  itself  to  become  involved  in  what  Mr.  J.  II.  Thomas,  in 
his  Preface,  rightly  describes  as  the  '"  great  catastrophe  which  would  follow  a 
lonflict  between  Capital  and  the  Triple  Industrial  .\lliance."  \  et  this  is  what  the 
policy  of  drift  and  materialistic  industry,  commerce,  finance  and  politics  inevitably 
lead  to ;  especially  so  after  the  complications  of  demobilisation  set  in. 

The  "  industrial  revolution  "  in  South  ^^'ales  shows  already  the  dangers  of 
"  the  soulless,  dehumanised,  commercial  machine  for  the  extraction  of  gold  from 
Labour,"  described  by  even  the  Times,  November  22nd,  1916.  "  The  wage  earners 
in  South  Wales  demand  a  human  interest  and  an  intelligent  share  (something 
besides  the  mere  cash  links)  in  the  working  of  their  industry.  If  not  'taken  into 
the  business  on  part  terms,'  the  Syndicalist  will  force  his  sectional,  narrow,  com- 
munity-neglecting policy  of  the  '  Mines  for  the  Miners,'  the  '  Railways  for  the 
Railwaymen,'  and  '  Five  per  Cent  Terminable  Annuity  for  Capital.'  The  Coal 
Mines  Act  has  already  conceded  the  miners  a  large  share  in  management  as  regards 
safety  conditions." 

Compare  the  attitude  of  the  Clyde  shipbuilders  : — • 

"  Recently  the  shipbuilding  employers  on  the  Clyde  told  the  Covernment  that 
the  only  way  to  accelerate  the  completion  of  cargo  steamers  was  by  the  introduction 
of  total  prohibiticm  of  intoxicants. 

"The  workmen's  federation  (representative  of  97.000  Clyde  workers)  has 
rt'j^iicd  that  the  essential  steps  required  are  these  :  — 

"  1.  A  more  stringent  organisation  of  the  industrs ,  which  can  be  attained 
by  the  workers  having  a  share  in  the  control  and  management  through  direct 
representation  ; 

"  2.  The  annexation  of  all  profits  derived  from  building  vessels  which  arc 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Empire ; 

"  3.  The  complete  control  by  the  State  of  all  the  ships  of  this  country, 
thus  ensuring  their  utilisation  for  the  national  needs  and  not  for  private 
profits ;  and 

"  4.   State    accjuisition    of    the    licjuor    trade.      The    entire    elimination    of 
private    enterprise    W(Hild    effectually    control   excesses   and    C(mduce    to    greater 
efficiency." 
U'ncontroUed    "  officialdom   nationalisation  "    without   a   voice   for   the   workers 

in  the  industry,  the  Unions  will  not  have  because  they   distrust   routine,   soulless 

bureaucracy  as  a  substitute  for  capitalistic  control. 

A  change  of  the  industry  system,  of  the  "  wage  system  "  of  working  is  neces- 
sary. The  most  likely  solution  seems  to  be  a  compromise  behveen  the  three  now  con- 
■flicting  interests  of  the  commnnity  :— The  State,  us  representing  the  community  of 
citizens     and     consumers ;      the     Trade     Unions,    as    representing     labour    and    the 


producing  workers,  Co-oferative  organisation  of  Commercial  and  Financial  Interests  as  repre- 
senting enterprise  and  capital.  l^nless  industrial  discontent  is  to  precipitate 
industrial,  social,  and  perhaps  political  revolution,  there  must  be  adopted  some 
reasonable,  practicable  middle  way  of  co-operation,  i.e.,  the  delegation  under  a 
democratic,  representative  authority  of  the  State,  of  control  of  the  various  essential 
industries  to  groups  of  employers  and  employees  therein,  where  they  are  organised 
with  sufficient  stability  and  completeness.  There  must  be  industrial  or  economic 
as  well  as  political  Devolution  and  Self-Government. 

An  essential  preliminarv  is  obviously  organisation  and  development  of  the  three 
possible  partners  in  another  national  "  Triple  Alliance  " — a  National  Co-operative 
Production  and  Distribution  I'nlimited.  From  such  an  angle  of  view  the  present 
war  exj)eriments  with  such  co-operative  procedure  made  by  the  State,  and  the 
structure  of  voluntary  co-operative  organisations  are  thus  to  be  welcomed  as  index 
methods;  and  the  T.I. A.  takes  on  a  character  more  vital  to  the  nation  than  even  its 
Trade  Union  position  as  a  "  bulwark  for  the  wage-eorners  against  materialistic 
industry,  commerce  and  finance." 

Xay,  more,  s.me  there  are  who,  with  true  prophetic  instinct,  look  even  further, 
especially  among  the  miners,  who  have  long  been  strong  advocates  of  "  inter- 
nationalism." political,  social  and  industrial.  Such  alleged  "  visionaries  "  regard 
with  approval  the  comments  of  the  Detroit  P'ree  Press  on  the  improved  organisation 
of  the  wage-earners  as  a  means  whereby  the  latters'  representation  in  Peace  Con- 
gresses, foreign  political  relations,  may  prevent  secret  diplomatic  intrigues  from 
again  leading  humanity  into  the  slaughter  house: — ''If  the  working  men  of  the 
world  were  as  determined  upon  universal  peace  as  they  are  ujjdu  higher  wages, 
the  riyht  hour  law,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Unions,  war  wnuld  ha\e  been 
abolished    many    years   ago. 

This  ideal  can  be  realised  only  through  organisation.  Hence  may  the  Triple 
Industrial  Alliancs  prove  a  nucleus  of  such  development  till  Tennyson's  wonderful 
prophecy  be  fulfilled  :  — 

"  For  I  dip't  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be; 

Saw  the  heavens  filled  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails. 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight  dropping  down  with  costly  bales  ; 

Heard  the  heavens  frll'd  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew, 

From  the  nation's  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south  wind  rushing  warm. 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples,  plunging  thro'  the  thunderstorm  ; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer  and  the  battle  flags  were  fnrl'fl 

In  the  Parliament  of  men,  the  Federation  of  the  \\'orld." 

GEORGF  R.  CARTER. 


VI 

PREFACE. 

Modern  industrial  conditions  made  a  change  in  Trade  Union 
Structure  and  Methods  inevitable.  During  the  past  15  or  20  years 
we  have  seen  the  gradual  growth  of  monster  monopolies  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  thousands  of  competing  companies  with  which  trade 
unions  had  formerly  to  deal.  Competition  is  dying  out;  the  chief 
industries  are  now  almost  entirely  controlled  by  a  few  great  magnates. 
A  survey  of  the  Mines,  Railways,  and  Shipping  of  Great  Britain  will  at 
once  reveal  the  great  changes  that  are  taking  place — even  at  an 
accelerated  pace,  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  These  great  monopolies 
are  riot  STATE,  but  CAPITALIST  Institutions;  their  predominant 
motive  is — not  the  welfare  of  their  employees,  neither  is  it  the  provision 
of  services  or  commodities  for  the  community,  but  it  is  divdends  for 
shareholders. 

At  one  time  Trade  Unions  could  bargain  with  local  employers  with 
considerable  success — the  competition  in  the  industry  having  not  a  little 
to  do  with  the  result.  But  accompanying  the  elimination  of  competition 
and  the  pooling  of  resources  we  found  employers  much  more  stubborn 
when  treating  with  organised  labour.  These  gigantic  concerns,  taking - 
advantage  of  their  monopoly,  began  speeding  up  and  resisting  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  improve  their  conditions.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  grave  industrial  unrest  of  1911-1912-1913?  And 
the  many  transport  workers'  strikes,  the  National  Railway  Strike,  the 
Miners'  Strike,  and  so  on?  Trade  Unionism  was  then  on  its  trial;  its 
very  existence  was  in  the  balance.  The  National  Strike  had  to  be 
resorted  to. 

Apart  from  the  immediate  results  of  these  unprecedented,  strikes, 
the  notable  feature  is  the  many  valuable  lessons  learned  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  workers.  They  saw  that  sectional  unionism  had  become 
obsolete,  and  that  even  occupational  unions  would  have  to  be  put  into 
the  melting  pot  and  recast.  Not  only  must  future  organisation  be  on 
industrial  lines,  and  in  marking  off  the  units  of  industry  paying  some 
regard  to  the  employer,  but  there  must  be  co-operation  between  the 
various  industrial  unions.  It  has  been  experienced  that  a  big  dispute 
in  one  industry  affects  certain  othcM"  industries  almost  as  much  as  if  they 
were  actual  combatants.  Is  there  any  wonder,  then,  at  the  Fusion  of 
Forces  of  the  Railway  Trade  Unions — and  the  creation  of  the  Triple 
Industrial  Alliance? 

It  was  only  on  these  lines  that  Labour  could  continue  to  bargain 
with  Capital  on  anything  like  equal  terms.  Thanks  to  past  experience 
and  foresight,  workers  in  the  Mining  and  Transport  Industries  have  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  Triple  Alliance.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  future 
wise  counsels  will  prevail,  and  that  the  natural  desire  of  the  workers  for 
the  highest  possible  standard  of  life  shall  be  gratified,  as  far  as  the 
present  capitalist  svstem  can  do  it,  and  so  stave  off  the  great  catastrophe 
which  would  follow  a  conflict  between  Capital  and  the  Triple  Industrial 
Alliance. 

London,  J.  H.  THOMAS. 

December,  1916. 


THE  TRIPLE  INDUSTRIAL  ALLIANCE. 
Its   National   and   Trade-Union    Significance. 


The  war  has  caused  great  chang^es  in  the  "  news  value  "  of  current 
events,  matters  of  vital  economic  significance  have  been  overshadowed 
by  political  and  military  events.  Thus  little  reference  has  been  made 
in  the  Press  to  the  formation  of  the  "  triple  industrial  alliance  "  between 
the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  the  National  Union  of  Railwav- 
men,  and  the  National  Transport  Workers'  Federation — three  of  the 
strong-est  trade  unions  in  the  couiilry.  This  important  event  is  more 
than  a  domestic  concern  of  the  unions  involved  or  of  trade  unions  in 
gfeneral.  The  conditions  underlying  the  alliance  and  the  possibilities 
revealed  make  it  an  event  of  the  greatest  national  significance. 

It  is  not  an  emerp:cncy  measure  hurriedly  carried  out  to  meet  war 
conditions.  It  is  rather  the  result  of  sciUed  policy  applied  after  nearly 
two  years  of  neg-otiation.  Neither  is  the  alliance  the  offspring-  of  only  the 
"  oflficial  element  "  in  the  unions,  nor  is  it  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  demand  of  the  rank  and  file  for  some  form  of  co-operative 
action  as  a  means  to  an  end,  viz.,  "  the  support  of  each  other's 
demands."  It  is  intended  as  a  weapon  in  the  armourv  of  "  fighting  " 
trade  unions. 

For  the  sig^nificant  fact  is  that  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  alliance 
bear  the  impress  of  the  M.F.G.B. — the  most  democratic  organisation 
and  the  strongest  economic  force  in  the  Kingdom.  For  this  union, 
through  its  control  over  the  vital  coal  industry,  holds  the  key  to  national 
industrial  efficiency  for  war  and  peace.  Ever  since  its  formation  in  1888 
the  M.F.G.B.  has  revealed  a  wonderful  knack  of  ultimately  gaining  its 
ends^ — witness  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  Eight  Hours  Act,  Minimum  Wage 
Act,  non-application  of  the  Mtinitions  Act  to  coal  strikes,  the  exclusion 
of  non-unionists  from  collieries.  The  Delegate  Conference  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  controls  its  affairs  and  indicates  the  trend  of 
opinion  among  its  700,000  members.  From  the  outset  it  has  endorsed 
a  policy  of  "  fighti-ng  "  trade  unionism,  more  aggressive  than  ever 
since  the  control  passed  to  the  Radical  and  Socialist  sections  supporting 
the  "  advanced  "  policy  of  industrial  and  political  action.  This  progres- 
sive younger  generation  of  miners  has  compelled  the  federation  to 
abandon  its  policy  of  **  aloofness  "  and  "  self-sufficiency  "  in  relation 
to  trade  unionism  in  general,  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  leadership  to  save 
trade  unionism  from  "  respectable  stagnation  as  benefit  clubs."  The 
resolutions  of  the  Miners'  Conferences  were  to  be  something  more  than 
hardy  annuals. 

The  result  of  this  new  tendency  was  speedily  visible  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  1913,  which  resolved  "  that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
M.F.G.B.  be  requested  to  approach  the  executive  committees  of  other 
big  trade  unions  with  a  view  to  co-operative  action  and  support  of  each 
other's  demands."     This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Triple  Alliance,   for 


the  executive  committee  of  the  M.F.G.B.  at  once  approached  representa- 
tives of  the  trade  unions  whose  conditions  most  resembled  those  of  the 
M.F.G.B.— viz.,  the  N.U.R.  and  the  N.T.W.F.— in  the  beHef  that  "  if 
a  working-  arrangement  could  be  concluded  with  a  few  of  the  larger 
sections,  afterwards  extensions  to  other  groups  could  be  made."  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  alliance  is  itself  intended  as  the  nucleus 
of  another  even  g^reater  organisation. 

The  Executives  of  the  three  unions  first  met  in  April,  1014,  to 
consider  ways  and  means  of  co-ope  rat  ingXand  appointed  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  joint  agreement,  which  was  discussed  and  approved 
by  the  unions  and  members  concerned,  and  formally  adoptecftfat  a  joint 
conference  on  December  9th,  1015.  The  ivorkiug  terms  of  the  resultitiE; 
Alliance  are  briefly  : — 

1.  Matters  of  a  national  character,  or  vitally  affecting  a  principle,  may  be 
snbmitted  to  the  joint  body,  co-operation  not  to  be  called  upon  or  expected  until 
the  matter  in  dispute  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  National  Executive  of  the 
organisation  concerned. 

2.  Joint  action  to  be  taken  when  two  of  the  three  executives  have  decided  in 
favour  of  such  a  course  at  a  meeting  specially  called. 

.3.  Complete  autonomy  to  be  reserved  for  any  one  of  the  three  bodies  to  take 
action  on  their  own  behalf. 

4.  No  obligation  to  take  joint  action  unless  the  present  conditions  are  complied 
with,  rests  upon  any  one  of  the  allied  Unions. 

5.  Meetings  of  the  three  full  executives  to  be  held  half-yearly  at  least. 

6.  A  joint  consultative  sub-committee  to  be  appointed,  consisting  of  two 
representatives  from  each  organisation's  Executive  Committee. 

7.  Every  effort  to  create  effective  control  of  their  respective  organisations  to  be 
taken  by  the  allied  bodies  who  advise  the  Alliance  of  projects  affecting  all. 

8.  Management  expenses  to  be  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  1,000  members  from  each 
affiliated  body  per  year. 

9.  That  joint  action  can  only  be  taken  when  the  question  at  issue  has  been 
before  the  members  of  the  three  organisations,  and  decided  by  such  methods  as  the 
constitution  of  each  organisation  provides.  A  conference  shall  then  consider  and 
decide  the  question  of  taking  action. 

The  last  clause  was  proposed  by  the  .M.F.G.B.  as  a  means  of 
ensuring  dem(x-ratic  control  by  its  traditional  conference  system.  The 
managing  sub-committee  comprised  the  president  and  secretarv  of  each 
of  the  combining-  organisations.  Mr.  vSmillie  (President  of  the 
M.F.G.B.)  was  appointed  President  of  the  Alliance;  Mr.  Harrv  Gosling. 
L.C.C.  (President  of  the  N.T.W.F.),  being  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  J. 
H.  Thomas,  M.P.  (General  Secretary  of  the  N.F.R.),  the  Treasurer. 

The  nature  of  the  allied  organisation  can  o)ily  be  fairly  estimated 
hy  revieiinng  the  position  of  the  constituent  unions;  for  it  is  according 
to  the  policies  and  resources  of  the  latter  that  the  future  of  the  alliance 
must  be  largely  determined  in  that  it  is  really  a  federation  of  unions 
united  for  certain  approved  purposes,  but  otherwise  independent.  The 
alliance  is  an  interesting  case  of  federation  to  the  third  degree,  becau.sc 
one  of  the  unions,  the  M.F.G.B.,  is  itself  a  federation  of  local  federa- 
tions. The  M.F.G.B.  7viU  probably  be  the  dominant  partner  in  the 
alliance  on  account  of  its  strength,  completeness  of  organisation,  and 
efficiency    of    policy.        Since    the    miners'     unions    of    Durham    and 


Northumberlaiul  joined  the  M.F.G.B.,  1007-8,  it  has  acted  for  the 
miners  throughout  Great  Britain  as  regards  legislation  and  general 
matters  of  industrial  and  political  policy,  it  also  regulates  directly  the 
wage-percentage  changes,  the  policy,  and  Conciliation  Board  affairs  of 
the  federated  miners'  unions  in  England  and  North  Wales.  Its 
membership  has  increased  rapidly  :— 1888,  36,000;  1889,  96,000;  1893, 
200,000;  1900,  363,000;  1907,  458,000;  1913,  675,000;  1914,  736,850 
or  over  75  per  cent,  of  the  colliery  employees  in  Great  Britain.  It 
comprises  the  Midland  Counties  Miners'  Federation  (90,000  members) 
and  the  following  unions  on  the  normal  pre-war  basis,  1913-4  : — 


Name  and  Date  of  I-'oniiatioii. 


Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain 
Nortlniiiiberland  Miners'  Assoc,  1863 

Durham  Miners'  Assoc,  1869 

Cumberland  .,  „      1872 

Lanes,  and  Ches.  Miners'  Assoc,  1881 
North  Staftord  Miners'  Assoc,  1869. . 
Derbyshire  ,,  ,,      1880.. 

Warwick  ,,  ,,       188-'j.. 

Leicestershire        ,,  ,,      1887.. 

Nottinghamshire   ,,  ,,       1880.. 

South     Wales    and     Mon.    Miners' 

.\ssoc.,  1898 

North  Wales  Miners'  Assoc,  1892  . . 
National  Union  of  Scottish  Miners, 

1913 

Cleveland  Miners  and  Quarrynien's 

Assoc,  187-2 

Yorkshire  Miners'  Assoc,  1881. . . 
South  Derby    ,,  ,, 

Somerset  ,,  ,, 

Forest  of  Dean  Miners'  Assoc 

Bristol  Miners'  Assoc 

Kent  Miners'  Assoc 


Membership. 


43,479 
139,887 

!),282 
80,773 
27,190 
40,747 
11,000 

6,663 
34,184 

153,813 
13,339 

85,750 

9,296 
107,224  (1014) 
4,700  (li)14) 
3,893  (1914) 
2,731  (1914) 
•2,138  (1914) 
150  (1914) 


Funds. 


£ 

20,942 

125,219 

3,050 

35,3.)4 

27,241 

281,463 

1-2,626 

8,766 

1.52,305 

76,556 
8,426 

640 

4,1.J1 


•23,204 
211,2.53 

7,779 
64,055 
21,024 
58,176 
14,388 

7,665 
38,152 

165,798 
9,242 

5,987 

6,683 


6,986 

2,681 

150 

28,934 

4'25 

23 


30,194 
104 


.560 

28,221 

1,405 

900 

2,438 

67 

115 
2,761 

1,806 
1,666 


<y  o  ;^ 


£ 
1,417 

165,072 

1,108 

846 

4,993 

692 
6,304 

1,706 
185 


1,170 


£ 

7,643 
28,857 

3,243 
10,615 

7,900 
10,521 

6,469 
955 

3,200 

77,020 
1,8-27 

2,.556 

2,603 


The  M.F.G.B.  is  organised  upon  the  basis  of  "  industrial 
unionism,"  not  accepting  as  members  any  craft  unions  of  colliery 
craftsmen,  &c.  These  must  join  up  with  the  big  "  county  unions  "  of 
miners.  The  M.F.G.B.  strictly  controls  the  policy  of  the  Federation 
and  has  power  to  u.se  the  resources  of  the  latter  for  all  aipproved 
purposes.  The  latter  are  likely  to  be  closely  related  to  the  activities  of 
the  alliance,  especially  the  securing  of  legislation  affecting  its  members 
favourably;  the  assistance  of  federated  unions  in  cases  of  legal  appeals; 
the  provision  of  funds  towards  the  expenses  of  labour  and  political 
representation ;  the  control  of  means  for  protecting  and  improving  the 
wages,  trade  position,  and  general  interests  of  miners;  the  holding  of 
conferences  and  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  above  purposes. 

The  M.F.G.B.  has  shown  an  increasuig  readiness  to  support  the 
advance  movements  of  the  federated  unions  when  any  question  of  trade 
union  principle  or  national  application  is  involved.  These  are  usuallv 
similar  to  the  "  matters  of  a  national  character  or  vitally  affecting  a 
principle  "  for  which  the  joint  action  of  the  Triple  Alliance  is  to  be  set 
in  operation.  Also,  in  practice,  most  trade  union  disputes  can  be  shown 
to  involve  these  questions  of  principle  and  national  concern.      For  these 


reasons  the  way  is  open  lor  progressive  or  advanced  sections  to  bring 
forward  proposals  for  the  approval  of  the  M.F.G.B.,  and  then  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  with  a  considerable  chance  of  getting  them  applied  upon 
a  national  scale  by  means  of  joint  national  action.  Hence  there  is  a 
very  important  connection  between  the  policy  of  the  M.F.G.B.  (and 
equally  so  that  of  its  partner  unions)  and  the  probable  policy  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  As  far  as  the  M.F.G.B.  is  concerned,  recent  resolutions 
indicate  that  the  matters  regarded  by  the  miners  as  questions  of 
principle  and  national  concern  are  briefly  : — On  the  industrial  side, 
appear  the  enforcement  of  an  individual  minimum  wage  for  miners  on  a 
national  scale,  national  action  to  secure  uniformly  good  conditions 
throughout  the  coal-mining  industry,  the  extension  of  membership  of 
the  M.F.G.B.  so  as  to  exclude  the  non-unionists  from  the  collieries,  and 
the  organisation  of  all  colliery  employees  in  one  "  industrial  "  union; 
improved  schemes  of  compensation  for  injury  and  fatalities  to  miners; 
better  safety  precautions  and  inspection  (by  vState-paid,  practical 
inspectors,  and  some  working  miners)  in  collieries;  higher  standards  of 
work,  housing,  and  life  for  the  mining  population;  joint  action  on  a 
national  scale  by  unions  in  different  coalfields  "  on  questions  of  new  or 
existing  principles  ";  a  National  Conciliation  Board  and  national  action 
for  all  miners  in  Great  Britain;  arrangements  for  all  agreements  in  the 
coal-mining  industry  to  terminate  on  the  same  date,  and  for  no  new 
agreements  to  be  made  unless  a  higher  minimum  wage  be  part  of  the 
conditions,  items  in  the  political  policy  are  the  resolutions  urging  the 
Government  to  appoint  a  Minister  of  Labour;  to  reverse  the  Osborne 
judgment;  "  to  nationalise  all  land,  minerals,  mines,  royalties,  and  rail- 
ways, in  the  interests  of  the  industries  of  this  country  " ;  to  prevent  the 
eviction  of  miners  during  strikes  by  colliery  employers  owning  houses; 
to  undertake  housing-  reform;  to  increase  the  old  age  pensions,  and  to 
reduce  the  age  limit;  to  legislate  for  improving  mining  conditions  and 
for  nationalising  the  surplus  of  funds  established  after  mining  disasters 
in  order  to  form  a  national  fund  for  relieving  sufferers  from  all  mining 
accidents.  The  miners'  unions  seek  to  increase  the  representation  of 
their  members  in  central  and  local  government,  for  which  political 
purpose  the  alliance  is  likely  to  be  very  useful. 

Apart  from  the  above  affairs  of  policy  the  direct  contribution  of  the 
M.F.G.B.  to  the  rcsmirces  of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  very  important; 
e.g.,  a  large,  well-organised  membership  concentrated  in  location  and 
controlling  large  funds  and  immense  capacity  for  raising  levies;  a  vast 
network  of  local  organisations  directed  by  an  able  body  of  full-lime 
"  miners'  agents  ";  an  active  and  well-infoimed  rank  and  file  eager  to 
support  any  "  advance  movements  "  to  improve  working-class 
conditions;  a  strong  and  democratic  central  organisation,  holding  the 
key  to  a  vital  industry  and  acting  through  a  cautious  executive  past- 
master  in  the  art  of  collective  bargaining,  industrial  and  political  action. 

The  more  centralised  organisation  of  the  Xtttional  Unio}i  of 
Railway  men  infiuences  the  resources  and  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in 
other  equally  important  respects. 

The  N.U.R.  is  really  the  outcome  of  the  advance  to  extend  trade 
unionism  among  unorganised  railway  workers  begun  by  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  in  1906,  and  intensified  by 


the  conviction  that  the  hick  of  unit\  in  organisation,  control,  and  policy 
crippled  the  railway  trade  unions  in  the  disputes  of  1010-12.  Like  the 
M.F".G.B.,  the  N.U.R.  is  organised  upon  the  basis  of  "  industrial  "  as 
opposed  to  "  craft  "  unionism;  for  its  primary  object  is  "  to  secure  the 
complete  organisation  of  all  workers  employed  on  or  in  connection  with 
any  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom."  It  is  an  "  all  grades  "  trade 
union  organised  as  an  amalgamation  with  an  industrial  and  national 
basis  on  March  31st,  1913,  by  the  fusion  of  three  railway  unions  with  a 
combined  membership  of  about  170,000.  The  rapid  success  of  the 
N.U.R.  is  very  noteworthy  : — 


Membership  in 

At  fusion, 
March  30th,  1913. 

December,  1914. 

December,  1915. 

England 

— 

228.315 

3.219 

19.197 

22.631 

253,736 
1  3,679 
24,813 
24.122 

Ireland     

Scotland 

Wales 

Total    

170.000 

278,362 

306  350 

The  financial  development  has  also  been  satisfactory  : — 

Income.  Funds. 

Year.  £  £ 

1913       199,297  476,435 

1914       243,401  574,426 

The  successful  growth  of  the  N.U.R.  and  the  M.F.G.B.  has 
brought  them  into  violent  conflict  with  the  craft  unions  of  mechanics, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  &c.,  culminating-  in  a  straight  fight  at  the  1915 
Trade  Union  Congress.  The  Transport  Workers'  Federation  is  also 
"  industrial  "  in  type  and  policy.  Herein  the  three  unions  in  the  Triple 
AUiajice  meet  on  common  ground,  and  their  agreement  is  hig-hly 
significant  in  that  it  marks  a  jurther  advance  for  industrial  unionism  as 
opposed  to  craft  unionism — the  storm  centre  of  modern  trade  union 
developments.  As  regards  the  mining  industry,  the  struggle  is  really 
decided  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  M.F.G.B.,  and  events  show  the  all- 
grades  movement  of  the  N.U.R.  to  be  most  effective  and  suitable  for 
modern  railway  conditions,  e.g.  : — 


Grade. 

Persons  Employed  on 
Railways,  1913. 

Members  of  Railway 
Trade  Unions. 

Engine-drivers 

29,869 
27.343 
16,588 
8,427 
52.517 
19,427 
53,780 
61,648 
15,095 
29,512 
25.509 
88.939 
76,210 

N.    U.     R.    all     grades 

Firemen 

members     in      19  10 

Guards  and  brakesmen  (goods)    

Guards,  passenger 

=  340,000  and  rapidly 
increasing. 

Permanent-way  men 

Associated     Society     of 

Permanent-way  labourers 

Locomotive  Engineers 

General  labourers   

V     and     Firemen,     1915, 

Porters 

/■     =32,200    members; 

Shunters    

nearly     stationary     in 

Signalmen  and  pointsmen     

growth. 

Carmen  and  vanguards 

Railway  Clerks'  Associa- 

Mechanics     

tion,  members  in  1914 

Clerks    

/      =29.394;      growth 

small. 

Totals    

504,864 

367,944 

As  with  the  M.F.G.B.  and  the  Triple  Alhance,  supreme  control 
of  the  N.U.R.  is  centralised  in  the  general  delegate  conference,  and  the 
executive  appointed  by  it.  Yet  the  local  "  branches  "  of  the  N.U.R.. 
like  the  miners'  local  "  lodges,"  are  active  in  influencing  policy  and 
action;  some  of  the  former  have  a  large  membership,  concentrated  in 
location  and  mostly  coinciding  with  the  big  "  district  "  organisations  of 
the  M.F.G.B.  and  the  Transport  Workers'  Federation,  as  in  coalHeUi 
and  port  areas,  e.g.,: — Approximately,  4,400  at  Derby;  o,000  at 
Doncaster;  r),000  at  Manchester;  6,000  at  Cardiff  and  Newport;  5,000 
at  Glasgow;  5,000  at  Hull;  5,000  at  Liverpool;  10,000  at  tlie  North- 
east ports;  3,500  at  Leeds;  5,000  at  Birmingham. 

This  natural  couccntniiion  iiuJ  coi)icidc}icc'  of  ))icnibci'slilfy  as 
between  the  three  partners  of  the  Triple  Alliance  must  certainly  influence 
greatly  the  efficiency  and  policy  of  the  latter. 

Unlike  the  M.F.G.B.  and  the  N.T.W.F.,  the  N.L'.R.  includes  a 
National  Health  Section  and  provident  funds,  but  these  are  worked 
separately  so  as  not  to  hamper  the  active  frculc  policy  of  the  X.U.R., 
ivJiicli  )}iay  co)nc  ivUhiii  iJic  nm^c  of  Ihc  Triple  Allidiice's  actiz'iiics ,  viz., 
"  to  organise  all  railway  workers  in  the  United  Kingdom;  to  improve 
the  conditions  and  protect  the  interests  of  its  members;  to  obtain  and 
maintain  reasonable  hours  of  duty,  rates  of  wages,  and  other  conditions 
of  labour;  to  settle  disputes  between  members  and  their  employers,  anv, 
to  regulate  the  relations  between  them  by  the  collecive  withholding  of 
labour  or  otherwise;  to  further  the  interests  of  members  by  representa- 
tion in  Parliament  and  local  governing  bodies;  to  provide  assistance  to 
members  unemployed  through  unjust  treatment,  disputes,  X;c.,  and  legal 
and  other  assistance  in  mattx^rs  pertaining  to  the  employment  of 
members,  &;c. "  The  growing  membeiship,  resources,  up-to-date 
seiretariat,  and  extensive  local  organisation  ol  the  N.U.R.  lepresent 
a  good  backing  to  this  policy. 

It  is  said  thai  nine-tenths  ol  the  iiieliectivene'ss  ol  Iratle  unionism 
has  been  ilue  to  dispiiic.s  as  to  <n'erl(ippi)ii^\,  Llenuirciilio)! ,  poticliini;-  of 
nienthci's ,  \c.  This  is  one  chief  cause  of  di.sputes  between  tin' 
industrial  N.U.R.,  the  M.F.G.B.,  and  the  craft  unions,  and  :.!so  between 
the  N.LI.R.  and  the  transport  workers'  unions,  since  their  spheres  meet 
at  every  coalfield,  port,  and  railway  terminus.  Thence  arises  the  iii'eat 
.significance  of  the  iJicJu.siofi  of  tlie  Xdtioiial  Tvausport  Woi'licrs' 
Fedci'alio)i  in  the  Triple  Alliance,  especially  as  general  and  water  trans- 
port is  increasingly  itnportant  in  modern  industry  and  commerce. 

The  successful  dock  strikes  in  London,  1880-1)0,  stimulated  the 
growth  of  "  fighting  "  trade  unions  among  the  dock,  waterside,  and 
general    labourers.      In    the    same    way,    the    strikes    of    1010-12   began 


another  period  of  growth  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  N.T.W.F. 
and  increased  membership  of  the  federated  unions;  see  the  Labour  Year 
Book,  e.g.  : — 


Year. 

Railway 
Servants. 

Tramway 

Workers, 

Carters, &c. 

Seamen. 

Dock 

and 

Canal 

Workers. 

Total  Transport 
Trades  exclud- 
ing Ceneral 
Labour  Unions. 

1904 

76,999 
.S2.694 
10.', 065 
138,887 
118,713 
112,130 
116,214 
185,513 
202,329 
326,192 
336,671 

36,181 
35,944 
38,310 
41,950 
41,547 
42.759 
48.603 
85,389 
67,467 
94,088 
96,832 

17,800 

16,859 

16,625 

17,874 

18,767 

21,763 

25,930 

88,575 

104,908 

125,550 

128,921 

40,692 

40,H09 

43,731 

50,495 

51,015 

47,885 

54,476 

154,061 

140,070 

154.122 

143,263 

171.672 

1905 

176.217 

1906 

200,752 

1907 

249,206 

1908 

230,042 

1909 

224,037 

I'JIO 

245,223 

1911 

513,538 

1912 

514,774 

1913 

1914 

6!)9.952 
705,687 

Number  of  Employees  in  Transport  Industries  compared  with  numbers  organised  as 
above ; — 


1913 504,864     j     811,144 


292,057     1     408,721 


1,516,786 


The  above  figures  indicate  that  the  trade  unions  in  the  railway  an  ] 
transport  industries  are  rapidly  increasing  their  control;  as  most  of  them 
are  represented  in  the  Triple  Alliance  the  consequent  strategic  strength 
of  the  latter  is  significant.  The  resulting-  relations  between  the  N.U.R. 
and  the  N.T.W.F.  (especially  as  regards  arrangements  for  settling 
demarcation  disputes,  schemes  of  transfer,  &c.),  and  the  gain  of  the 
latter  from  union  with  the  M.F.G.B.,  will  help  to  render  more  stable 
and  effective  the  trade  unions  among  general  transport  workers.  J-^or 
what  they  need  is  a  greater  deg^ree  of  central  control,  and  resources  in 
finance  and  organisation.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  N.T.W.F.  works 
chielly  throug-h  local  "district  committees,"  comprised  of  delegates 
from  the  local  unions  of  the  districts  concerned.  They  deal  with  rt)utine 
business,  report  to  and  act  as  agents  of  the  central  authority  of  the 
Federation,  whose  objects  are  briefly  "  the  furtherance  of  amalgamation 
among  its  constituent  unions;  the  establishment  of  an  information 
bureau  and  of  a  Transport  Workers'  Journal,"  and  the  organisation  of 
the  transport  industries  in  general.  The  membership  of  the  N.T.W.F. 
approaches  half  a  million,  distributed  among  30  unions,  with  funds  of 
about  £190, (KM)  and  income  of  nearly  £300,000,  contributing-  3d.  per 
member  per  annum  to  the  Federation  : — 

The  fact  that  the  N.T.W.F.  is  affiliated  to  the  International  T.W.F. 
greatly  extends  the  range  of  possible  activities  taken  by  the  Triple 
Alliance  through  the  N.T.W.F.,  or  vice  versa.  The  members  of  the 
unions  in  the  N.T.W.F.  are  famed  as  "  hard  fighters  "  and  advocates 
of  aggressive  trade  union  action.  Their  control  of  facilities  for  water 
transport,  gas,  and  of  dock  and  general  transport  services  in  great 
ports  and  coalfield  centres,  and  the  many  points  of  contact  between  them 


and  the   INI.F'.Ci.B.    and  the  N.U.R.   as  to  policy  and  action,   mean   an 
important  contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  the  alliance. 


Name  and  Datt  of  Formation. 


yaitonal  Transport  Workers'  Federation 

(1910):— 
Aiiial.   Stevedores'   Labour    Protection 

League,  1870  

Amal.  Sec.  of  Watermen,  Lightermen, 

and  Bargemen,  1872     

Dock,   Wharf,   Riverside,  and   General 

Workers'  Union,  1887 

Natl.  Union  of  Gas  Workers  and  Genl. 

Labourers,  1869 

Labour  Protection  League,  1889 

Mersey  Quay  and  Rly.  Carters,  1889 

Natl.  Amal.  Labourers'  Union,  1889 

,,  „      Union   of  Enginemen   and 

Firemen,  1889 

Natl.  Amal.  Union  of  Labour,  1889  

,,     Sailors  and  Firemen,  1894 

,,     Union    of   Dock    Labourers    and 

Riverside  Workers,  1889    

Natl.  Union  of  Ship  Stewards,  iS:c.,  1909 

„      of  Vehicle  Workers.  1888.. 

N.  of  Scotland   Horse  and   Motormen, 

1898    

Scottish  Union  of  Dock  Labourers,  1911 
I'nited  Carters'  Assoc,  of  England,  1890 
London  and  Prov.  Union   of  Licensed 

Vehicle  Workers,  1894    

Upper  Mersey  Watermen  and  Porters' 

Association,  1889  

Weaver  Watermen's  Association,  1889. . 
Amal.  Genl.  and  Warehouse  Workers. 
,,      Unioa     of    Engine     and     Crane 

Drivers 

Amal.  Society  of  Salt  Workers     

Glasgow  Ship  Riggers'  Association   .... 
Hull  Seamen  and  Marine  Firemen    . . . 
United  General  Labourers  of  London.. 
,,        Society   of    Boiler    Scalers   and 

Stokehole  Labourers 

Cardift-Barry-Penarth  Coal  Trinuners 
N.  of  England  Trinnners  and  Teeniers 
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4,411 

5,764 

7,175 

189 

- 

2,623 

48,060 

30,709 

30,808 

1,676 

31 

1,188 

134, .">38 
3,382 
9,301 
5,862 

30,298 

69 

13,013 

6,445 

76,065 

357 

7,728 

5,024 

16,836 

213 

205 

5,834 

3,420 

3,291 
598 

16,209 
60,003 
82,851 

15,285 
12,694 
31,196 

12.786 

9,889 

74,401 

1,0.53 
7,058 
5,130 

1,070 

822 
8,563 
8,705 

51,755 
15,316 

8,834 

18,475 

7,456 

317 

28,663 
9,616 
5,693 

9,202 
83 
165 

— 

2,619 

712 

2,383 

9,311 
8,450 
9,621 

7,499 
7,756 
4,744 

11.086 
6,041 
7,040 

7,067 
2,688 
1,2.57 

= 

5,295 

247 

2,804 

15,326 

4,044 

45,380 

33,798 

- 

2,210 

2,000 
405 
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5,680 

3,054 

18,241 

29,845 

368 

1,629 

1,859 

4,747 
15,083 
38,383 

14,099 
4,639 
2,9U 

2,336 
3,402 
3,433 

7,408 


The  causes  for  the  formation  of  the  alliance  arise  partly  from 
deliberate  intention  and  partly  from  underlying-  conditions;  some  of  the 
former  have  been  referred  to  by  the  President  of  the  Alliance,  and  of 
the  iM.F.G.B.,  e.g.  : — "  A  strike  on  the  railway  system  immediately 
affects  the  miners  and  the  transport  workers  .  .  .  whenever  any 
one  of  these  three  great  sections  have  struck  the  others  have  had  to 
stand  by  and  suffer  in  silence.  .  .  .  The  predominant  idea  of  the 
alliance  is  that  each  of  these  great  Hghting  organisations,  before 
embarking  upon  any  big  movement,  cither  defensive  or  aggressive, 
should  formulate  its  programme,  submit  it  to  the  others,  and  that 
upon  joint  proposals  joint  action  should  be  taken.  ...  It  is  clear 
to  everyone  acquainted  with  industrial  development  that  capital  is  now- 
organised  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  trade  unionism,  and  for  defence 
against  trade  union  advance.  Should  the  occasion  ari.se,  each  section 
of  the  alliance  must  be  ready  to  render  sympathetic  action,  deliberately 
thought  out  and  agreed  upon,   should  any  one  of  the  partners  in  the 


sclu'im-  1)1'  the  object  of  attack.  .  .  .  In  every  case  the  results  of 
joint  action  on  a  large  scale  should  be  rapid  and  decisive,  and  all  the  loss 
inseparable  from  trade  troubles  of  the  past  could  be  prevented  in  the 
future.  It  will  be  wise,  indeed  essential,  to  have  the  working-  agreement 
ready  for  the  days  of  peace  after  the  war.  It  is  then  that  we  may  expect 
an  attack  on  labour  by  the  employers;  it  is  now,  in  the  midst  of  war, 
that  we  must  prepare  for  the  industrial  conilicts  that  the  military  peace 
will  bring."      (Labour  Year  Book,  p.    IHO  ct  scq.) 

Of  the  '2(')0  million  tons  of  coal  raised  in  ll)l"2  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  quite  80  per  cent,  was  handled  by  railway  and  general 
transpt)rt  workers,  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  output  passing  overseas 
through  docks  and  a  large  quantity  besides  going  coastwise.  Thence 
arises  an  immediate  common  liability  of  the  unions  in  the  Triple  Alliance, 
for  mutual  loss  from  strikes  and  lock-outs. 

Facilities  for  joint  action  by  these  unions  are  necessary  negativelv 
io  {yi'cvciit  muiual  loss,  positively  to  make  them  more  ejjicieid  for 
industrial  and  political  action.  Coal  owners  and  merchants  break  a 
strike  in  one  coallield  by  using  the  railways  to  bring  coal  from  stocks 
and  other  coallields.  The  possibility  of  importation  made  the  miners' 
general  strike  in  1912  less  rapidly  paralysing  than  had  been  expected. 
Railway  facilities  were  used  as  a  set-off  against  the  dock  strikes  in 
London  and  Liverpool  and  the  seamen's  strikes  preventing  the  transport 
of  coal  coastwise.  But  as  the  President  of  the  Triple  Alliance  observes, 
joint  action  could  threaten  such  a  stoppage  of  national  production  as 
would  force  an  immediate  settlement.  The  lack  of  joint  organisation  for 
political  action  weakens  the  unions  in  local  and  national  politics;  but 
for  this  the  miners  would  have  forced  the  Government  to  name  the 
define  minima  in  the  Minimum  W'ag-e  Act,  and  the  railwaymen  would 
not  have  had  to  accept  unsatisfactory  terms  after  State  intervention  to 
end  their  1010  strikes.  The  rank  and  file  have  been  convinced  that 
greater  control  of  the  machinery  of  government  is  desirable,  not  merely 
to  secure  leg-islation,  improving  their  conditions  of  work  and  life,  but 
also  to  give  their  combined  unions  a  greater  share  in  the  decision  of 
national  and  international  affairs,  like  that  held  by  Parliamentary 
representatives  of  other  vested  interests  in  industry  and  commerce. 

The  moxcmcnt  towards  "  solidarity  "  has  been  operative  upon 
trade  unicjnism  for  a  long  period,  but  it  has  assisted  the  new  "  group  " 
organisation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  because  of  many  jiindamental 
conditions  of  simihitity  between  the  constituent  unions  as  regards  (1) 
their  economic  conjuncture;  (2)  their  trade  union  structure;  (3)  theM- 
policies.  These  similarities  have  directly  assisted  and  partly  caused  the 
formation  of  the  alliance,  e.,£r-  :  "The  miners  contended  themselves  in  the 
first  place  with  securing  a  joint  meeting-  with  the  representatives  of  the 
two  industries  most  comparable  to  their  own.  ...  It  was  felt  that 
if  a  working  arrang-ement  could  first  be  concluded  with  a  'ivw  of  the 
larger  sections,  afterwards  extensions  to  other  groujJs  could  be  made." 
The  bases  of  economic  similarity  are  brieflv  : — 

a.  The  three  sections  of  workers  are  lai->:ely  concentnited  and 
coincident  in  location,  chiefly  in  the  ports,  coalfields,  and  industrial 
areas — the  pivots  of  the  industries  ccjnccrned,  and  of  the  nation. 
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h.  As  such  they  have  numerous  poinls  of  contact  mid  overlap  as 
regards  economic  function,  pohcy,  and  interest. 

c.  In  the  industries  concerned  the  representative  firm  is  big  with 
massed  capital,  largely  fixed  in  plant,  on  account  of  which 

J.  There  is  little  chance  of  the  employees  becoming  small  masters; 
their  direct  interest  is  rather  to  improve  their  position  as  wage-earners, 
esijccially  as  the  mass  of  fixed  capital  makes  their  employers  vulnerable 
through  the  losses  on  fixed  charges  during  strikes. 

e.  The  firms  concerned  are  remarkably  well-organised  for  industrial 
and  political  action  as  regards  their  individual  sections  (associations  of 
colliery  owners,  railway,  shippng,  and  transport  firms),  J.nd  also  jointly 
by  interconnection  through  directorates,  shareholders,  agreements,  &c. 

/.  The  industries  concerned  are  essential  public  utilities  (being 
legally  considered  as  such  in  Canada),  occupying  a  monopolistic  position 
through  their  relation  to  natural,  legal,  and  economic  conditions,  e.g., 
the  limited  supply  of  coal,  the  necessity  for  it  and  the  lack  of  substitutes, 
the  difficulties  in  promoting  new  railways,  opening  new  coal  mines,  &c. 

g.  The  operations  in  these  industries  are  closely  regulated  by 
legislative  provisions  giving  the  employees  a  common  interest  in 
increasing  their  political  power  :  e.g.,  the  notorious  increase  of  accidents 
and  fatalities  on  railways,  docks,  and  in  collieres  can  only  be  checked 
by  stricter  Governmental  insistence  upon  safety  precautions,  better 
inspection,  and  control  of  speeding-up  devices.  The  seamen's  unions 
urge  that  the  safety  PlimsoU  mark  was  raised  by,  and  therefore  can  be 
restored  by  Parliamentary  action. 

h.  All  the  industries  are  groiving  industries  making  big  demands 
upon  the  labour  market  upon  rising  terms,  and  relatively  affected  little 
and  alike  by  boom  and  depression.  Industrial  sectionalism  is  not  highly 
developed  within  them,  and  workers  pass  easily  from  one  "  grade  "  to 
another  after  entering  as  unskilled  or  juvenile  workers. 

/.  For  the  latter  reason,  as  regards  personnel  they  are  largely  open 
industries,  unhampered  by  apprenticeship  regulations,  employing  a  big 
proportion  of  unskilled  labour  and  a  small  active  leaven  of  skilled 
workers.  The  latter  thus  have  a  direct  interest  in  organising  skilled 
and  unskilled  in  the  same  "  all-grades  union,"  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  aggressive  industrial  unionism. 

j.  In  all  the  industries  labour  conditions  of  adult  males  are  well 
maintained  through  the  absence  of  "  outworkers,"  sub-contracting, 
exploited  female  and  juvenile  labour.  A  small  proportion  of  boys  are 
employed,  the  female  employees  on  railways  are  prevented  from  under- 
cutting rates,  no  females  can  work  underground,  and  about  a  few 
thcHisand  are  surface  workers  with  only  a  life  interest.  The  miners  and 
the  transport  workers  successfully  resisted  the  entry  of  females  into 
collieries  and  docks  even  as  a  "  temporary  "  war  measure. 

k.  The  relations  of  the  allied  loiions  to  political  conditions  have 
become  increasingly  alike  :  e.g.,  as  regards  possible  nationalisation 
projects,  increased  control  by  legislation  and  political  action. 

II.   The  above  resemblances  are  really  fundamental  causes  for  this 
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"  group  "  alliance  of  trade  iinioJis,  especially  as  their  influence  is  greatly 
increased  by  similarities  bchvccu  the  allied  unions  as  regards  structure 
tind  policy.  These  conditions  tlircctly  inllueiice  the  nalure  of  tlw  Triple 
Alliance. 

The  N.U.R.,  the  M.F.CkB.,  and  thi-  N.'r.\\\F.  are  all  unions  of 
the  "  industrial  "  type,  organised  on  a  national  scale  so  as  to  include 
all  grades  of  employees  within  the  industries  concerned.  In  all,  as  in 
the  Triple  Alliance,  the  constitution  and  methods  of  control  are 
democratic,  making  great  use  of  the  active  local  branch,  the  district 
meeting,  the  supreme  general  conference  of  delegates  controlling  an 
executive  with  centralised  power.  Their  membership  is  largely  con- 
centrated and  coincident  in  location,  the  rank  and  file,  especially  the 
miners  and  railwaymen,  being  well-informed,  progressive,  and  active  in 
influencing  the  policy  of  the  official  element.  In  politics,  the  personnel 
are  chiefly  Radicals  or  Socialists  (the  latter  being  very  strong  among 
the  younger  generation  of  miners),  not  narrowed  in  trade  views  by  the 
interests  of  close  crafts,  or  parochial  in  outlook  through  allegiance  to 
local  organisations.  The  origin  of  the  three  unions  is  recent,  but  their 
growth  is  rapid  and  strong.  The  policy  is  aggressive  and  fighting  trade 
unionism  in  type,  with  a  strong  liking  for  political  and  industrial  action 
on  a  national  scale,  and  a  bias  against  the  reckless  assumption  of 
friendly  society  responsibilities,  which  only  the  State  or  the  whole 
community  can  discharge  and  cripples  the  trade  unions  for  trade  policy 
so  that  they  become  "  mere  middle  and  upper  class  rate-reducing 
institutions. " 

While  all  three  unions  adopt  a  fiercely  hostile  attitude  to  non- 
unionist  and  "  scab  "  or  "  blackleg  "  labour,  they  oppose  strongly  the 
narrow  policy  of  the  craft  unionism  which  organises  only  the  skilled 
workers  and  maintains  sectionalism  and  inefficiency  thereby.  They 
strenuously  advocate  the  national  industrial  union  as  the  basis  of  trade 
union  efficiency,  the  system  of  "  free  transfers  "  between  trade  unicMis 
as  a  remedy  for  demarcation  and  poaching  disputes,  and  the  use  of 
skilled  and  elected  full-time  officials  controlled  by  general  meetings  so 
as  to  ensure  the  elusive  combination  of  internal  eflficiency  in  adminis- 
tration with  popular  democratic  control  of  policy  and  action. 

The  M.F.G.B.  and  the  N.T.W.F.  have  always  taken  an  active  part 
in  extending  their  organisation  and  policy  so  as  to  operate  upon  an 
international  scale,  through  international  conferences  and  affiliation. 
The  miners  and  the  trasport  workers  tried  to  help  the  Belgian  trade 
unions  in  the  1911  strike,  and  have  keenly  debated  the  possibilities  of 
international  trade  union  action  as  a  means  to  prevent  war. 

The  programme  of  ivhat  the  Triple  Alliance  may  do  is  certain  to  be 
directly  influenced  by  the  policy  and  nature  of  the  constituent  unions 
indicated  above.  Other  indications  are  given  by  the  views  of  its 
officials;  the  President  has  observed  : — "  We  recognise  that  this  is  not 
the  time  for  heroics,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  drafting  of  a  national 
programme  will  take  place  for  some  months.  .  .  .  The  idea  behind 
this  agreement  is  not  in  any  way  the  formation  of  a  federation.  The 
new  body  is  not  to  be  a  rival  to  any  other.  Nor  is  it  to  be  sectional  in 
any  sense.     There  is  no  suggestion,  for  instance,  that  if  one  section  of 
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the  miners  determines  to  strike  they  will  receive  the  assistance  of  the 
new  alliance.  Action  is  to  be  confined  to  national  action.  Further,  no 
action  will  be  taken  until  all  three  parties  have  met  in  conference  and 
have  ag^reed  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted.  Sympathetic  action  in  fact 
is  no  long-er  to  be  left  to  the  uncontrolled  emotions  of  a  strike  period,  but 
it  is  to  be  the  calculated  result  of  mature  consideration  and  careful 
planning.  The  predominant  idea  of  the  alliance  is  that  each  of  these 
g^reat  fightings  organisations  before  embarking  upon  any  big  movement, 
either  defensive  or  aggressive,  should  formulate  its  programme,  submit 
it  to  the  others,  and  that  upon  joint  proposals  joint  action  should  then 
be  taken.  \\'hile  the  scheme  at  the  moment  is  not  intended  to  include 
more  than  the  three  trades  referred  to,  it  may  well  be  found  advisable 
laicr  on  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  alliance  in  the  general  interests  of 
Laboiir  as  a  rvholc.  Even  now,  indeed,  it  has  already  been  discussed 
whether  the  Triple  Alliance  might  not  be  in  a  position  to  help  our  fellow- 
workers  in  the  textile  industry  if,  at  an  adverse  moment,  they  were 
threatened  with  a  lock-out.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  every 
probabililv  that  a  stoppage  of  production  would  cause  an  immediate 
settlement."       (Labour  Year  Book.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Alliance  and  General 
Secretary  of  the  N.U.R.,  has  stated  : — "  The  many  problems  arising 
out  of  the  war  were  discussed,  and  arrangements  made  to  call  the  full 
executive  together  at  a  later  stage.  Employers  will  therefore  be  wise  if 
they  recognised  at  once  that  organised  Labour  is  fully  alive  to  the 
troubles  ahead,  and  is  making  arrangements  to  meet  them;  and 
members  of  the  rank  and  file  will  also  do  well  to  note  that  no  efforts 
will  be  spared  by  those  in  authority  in  their  respective  unions  to  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  safeg'uard  their  interests." 

The  Triple  Alliance  is  thus  a  mobilisatio)i  of  the  resources  and 
power  of  the  Labour  movement,  beginning  with  co-ordination  of  the 
interests  of  a  natural  i;;roup  of  trade  unions.  The  extension  of  the 
alliance  to  include  unions  in  the  textile  industries,  already  discussed, 
would  be  a  great  advance,  linking  up  the  resources  of  another  natural 
group  of  powerful  unions.  Whatever  extensioii  takes  place  ivill  be  on 
the  basis  of  industrial  unionism,  because  the  Triple  Alliance  has  alreadv 
refused  to  admit  to  its  scheme  the  National  Federation  of  Enginemen, 
because  this  ijicludes  a  craft  union  (the  Associated  Societv  of  Loco. 
Engineers  and  Firemen)  opposed  to  iJic  i)uhisfri(d  policy  of  the  (dliance. 

The  alliance  has  already  begun  actiTities  dealing  with  the  sus- 
pension of  trade  union  rules  during  the  w\ar,  the  industrial  conscription 
policy,  the  demobolisation  phrns.  A  proposal  at  the  1915  Conference 
of  the  M.F.G. B.  recommended  that  "  the  new  organisation  should  be 
put  into  immediate  use  to  enforce  the  national  programme."  Its 
activities  are  likely  to  take  three  directions  :  — 

L  As  rcfj^ards  the  consliluoit  unions,  thev  will  have  facilities  for 
settling  demarcation  and  transfer  problems,  for  preventing  one  class  of 
transport  facilities  being  set  off  against  others,  for  raising  levies  to 
support  industrial  and  political  action,  and,  above  all,  for  taking  means 
for  preventing  mutual  loss  from  ill-judged  strikes,  and  for  making  the 
latter  effective  on  a  joint  national  scale.     The  combined  political  power 
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of  concentrated  membership  in  the  coalfield  and  port  constituencies  can 
be  effectively  used  in  local  and  national  government.  The  position  of 
each  union  in  its  industry  and  in  trade  union  and  national  affairs  in 
general  will  be  greatly  consolidated. 

II.  As  regards  trade  iiniouisiu  gencriiUy ,  llic  Triple  Alliance 
strongly  turns  the  balance  in  favour  of  iiidnsirial  as  against  craft 
unionism,  and  may  well  precipitate  the  victory  of  the  former.  It 
indicates  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  attaining  solidarity  while  respect- 
ing individual  interests,  which  has  baffled  the  trade  unions  for  over  a 
century.  The  Triple  Alliance  is  a  group  alliance  that  may  open  the  way 
for  a  federation  of  similar  group  alliances  of  metal  workers,  general 
labour,  textile  workers,  &'c. ;  that  will  serve  as  the  necessary  central 
authority  for  trade  unionism  in  place  of  the  heterogeneous  and  futile 
general  trades  union,  or  general  federation,  unable  to  adjust  conflicting 
interests  for  securing  joint  action.  The  Triple  Alliance  will  certainly 
give  an  advanced  policy  and  an  aggressive  lead  for  new  developments  of 
trade  unionism. 

III.  As  regards  the  State  and  national  affairs,  the  I'riple  Alliance 
is  of  vital  significance.  Its  political  power  is  likely  to  be  considerable 
when  fullv  organised  and  applied.  Its  economic  power  is  sufficient  to 
call  a  general  strike  that  would  paralyse  most  national  activities  within 
a  few  days,  unless  the  leaders'  terms  were  conceded.  If  the  proposals 
of  the  M.F.G.B.  for  the  nationalisation  of  all  mines,  mining  royalties, 
and  means  of  transport  are  enforced,  the  unions  in  the  Triple  Alliance 
will  demand  a  direct  share  in  the  national  control  of  these  activities  on 
Svndicalist  lines.  The  Syndicalist  members  of  the  M.F.G.B.  therefore 
regard  the  alliance  as  a  direct  means  towards  applying  their  policy.  If 
the  State  and  the  Triple  Alliance  come  to  grips,  as  is  inevitable  should 
the  paralysing  strike  be  declared  and  force  State  intervention  to  save 
the  nation  from  economic  stagnation,  the  politico-economic  problem 
involved  admits  of  only  one  method  of  solution.  The  State  cannot 
control  the  policy  of  the  unions  in  the  Alliance  because,  on  grounds 
of  class  bias  and  vested  interests,  they  suspect  the  Governmental 
authorities;  the  State  cannot  suppress  the  activities  of  the  alliance, 
because  that  policy  failed  with  the  Combination  Acts  in  182;"),  and  in 
South  Wales  in  lOlT).  The  State  would  then  be  forced  to  take  the  trade 
unions  of  the  Triple  Alliance  into  partnership  as  the  official  agencies  to 
whom  must  be  delegated  considerable  control  over  their  respective 
industries.  It  is  in  these  politico-economic  respects  that  the  activities 
of  the  alliance  have  most  significance ;  for  the  progressive  forces  behind 
the  1913  resolution  of  the  M.F.G.B.  that  led  to  the  alliance,  and  also  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  constituent  unions,  intend  that  the  alliance  shall  be 
used  as  a  means  to  an  end — greater  control  for  Labour  over  the 
industrial  and  political  affairs  of  the  nation.  There  is  certainlv  scopi* 
and  need  for  some  such  method  of  "  democratising  "  the  machinerv  of 
Government. 

Notp:. — A  recent  Press  report  of  the  first  full  meeting  of  the  official 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Triple  Alliance  is  of  interest  : — "  The 
general  policy  of  the  Alliance,  especially  in  relation  to  after-the-war 
problems,  was  embodied  in  a  programme  drawn  up  bv  the  Special  Sub- 


Committee.  This  included  a  demand  that  all  departures  from  trade 
union  practices  sanctioned  during-  the  war  should  terminate  with  the 
war.  It  was  also  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  work 
or  full  maintenance  for  all  war  workers  when  their  war  work  ceases. 
The  meeting-  called  upon  the  Government  to  organise  demobilisation 
(with  representation  of  Trade  Unions  on  the  committees  appointe>l 
therefor)  so  that  all  workers  shall  be  re-absorbed  gradually  into  their 
civil  work,  and  to  arrange  for  a  period  of  rest  at  full  pay  for  all  ex- 
soldicrs.  The  institution  of  a  registration  bureau  with  management 
])owers  to  deal  with  the  transition  stage  is  also  recommended,  and  it  was 
tlemanded  that  the  State  shall  guarantee  full  employment  to  all  soldiers. 
The  Premier,  the  Secretary  for  War,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  will  be  asked  to  receive  a  deputation  on  the  subjects " 

Subsequent  reports  indicate  that  the  deputations  were  received  and 
their  representations  treated  with  the  consideration  that  is  due  to  such 
an  influential  body  as  the  Triple  Industrial  Alliance. 

As  the  responsible  authorities  have  realised  more  acutely  than  they 
ditl  at  the  outset  the  enormous  importance  and  possibilities  of  the  Triple 
Industrial  Alliance,  the  latter  has  been  attracting  more  public  attention 
than  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  As  is  usual  with  the  British  public, 
vital  matters  are  not  considered  or  understood  until  they  give  trouble. 
The  watchful  activity  of  the  Alliance  over  current  events  affecting-  the 
interests  of  the  members  of  its  constituent  unions  has  been  evident  right 
up  to  date,  e.g.  :  "A  recent  report  of  its  resolutions  declaring  that  no 
system  of  releasing  men  from  H.AI.  Forces  to  resume  their  ordinary 
work  in  any  of  these  industries  could  be  accepted  which  did  not  secure 
to  such  men  full  civil  rights  ";  also  other  resolutions  with  regard  to  two 
vital  matters,  "  the  proposed  importation  of  coloured  labour  into  the 
I'nited  Kingdom  "  and  "  the  employment  of  Asiatics  on  British  ships," 
an  old  sore.  Both  of  these  latter  developments  must  certainly  injure  the 
standards  of  life  and  work  of  the  white  worker  unless  every  appropriate 
safeguard  was  adopted.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising-  that  the  T.I. A. 
at  its  last  meeting  in  IDKi,  passed  two  resolutions,  one  "strongly 
objecting  to  the  sinister  movement  which  is  noiv  in  operation  to  import 
coloured  labour  into  this  couiitrv,  and  expresses  its  irrevocable 
opposition  to  any  and  every  effort  in  this  direction,  and  further  calls 
upon  the  whole  organised  Labour  movement  of  Great  Britain  to  take 
steps  immediately  to  put  a  stop  to  the  movement."  "  .  .  .  It  was 
decided  in  the  event  of  any  section  of  the  Alliance  receiving  knowledge 
that  coloured  labour  is  being  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  l^iited 
Kingdom,  to  call  a  Conference  to  decide  upon  aciion  aiul  to  gi\e  effect 
to  the  above  resolution." 

Another  resolution  adopted  protested  against  .  .  .  "the 
extended  use  of  Chinese  and  other  Asiatics  in  Admiralty  transports  and 
mercantile  marine  in  g-eneral  unless  and  until  the  services  of  British 
seamen  and  seamen  of  friendly  alien  nations  have  been  utilised  to  the 
fullest  extent.  It  is  also  urged  that  if  Chinese  and  other  Asiatics  were 
required  to  fill  any  shortages,  the  Conference  considered  that  thev  should 
receive  equal  pay  and  equal  conditions  WMth  white  seamen." 

No    one    can    fail    to    endorse    such    reasonable    resolutions    who 


iipprcciatcs  llu-  necessity  of  manning-  British  shi])s  with  Britishers  or  at 
least  white  men  or  men  who  understand  En<^lish,  and  the  dangers  to 
coloured  labour  as  much  as  to  the  United  Kinj^'-dom  from  Hooding-  the 
latter  with  natives  of  Africa,  Cochin  China,  Malay,  &c.  The  use  of  such 
labour  in  a  war  zone  under  military  regime  is  another  matter  open  to 
reasonable  arrangements. 

Like  the  T.I. A.  and  the  X.U.R.,  the  M.F.CJ.B.  rightly  believes  in 
debating  its  plans  in  private,  but  a  report  of  the  1915  Presidential 
.\ddress  to  the  iM.F.(i.B.,  by  Mr.  R.  Smillie  (also  President  of  the 
T.  I..\.),  is  significant  of  the  altitude  of  this  skilled  labour  leader  and 
the  M.F.(i.B.  ..."  After  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion 
and  consideration,  continued  Mr.  Smillie,  they  had  at  last  formed  a 
Triple  .\lliance  of  the  Transport  Workers,  the  Railwaymen,  and  them- 
selves. They  did  not  think  that  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  organisa- 
tion; it  was  onlv  the  beginning,  and  a  beginning  brought  about  by  the 
miners.  They  must  be  prepared.  A  sudden  demobilisation  would 
mean  a  very  .serious  thing  for  them  after  the  war.  They  were  going  to 
ai)pr()ach  the  Government  on  the  Cjuestion  of  demobilisation  after  the 
war  in  order  to  inge  that  an  arrangement  should  be  made  that  when  the 
enormous  numbers  came  back  they  would  not  be  out  of  employment, 
but  that  thev  would  secure  either  employment  or  aid  until  employment 
was  obtained.  There  was  a  serious  danger  of  this  war  not  being  the 
worst  war.  The  worst  war  might  come  after  peace  unless  the  workers 
kept  their  eye.s  open.  They  might  go  back  to  the  old  chaos  of  private 
ownership  and  competition  amongst  themselves,  brought  about  by 
starvation  and  low  wages,  and  it  might  be  the  devil  take  the  hindermost. 
There  iiiiist  be  re-orf^anisation  on  national  lines,  by  which  evcyyone 
ivoiild  be  able  to  f^i^'e  their  labour  freer  and  not  jar  the  profit  of  private 
individuals.  The  Government  should  organise  our  industries  for  peace, 
pleasure,  and  comfort  when  the  war  was  over.  Surely  they  would  not 
go  on  again  and  let  a  small  knot  of  people  hold  the  land  of  this  country. 
He  hoped  the  ivorkers  would  make  some  endeavour  to  make  sure  thaf 
the  couiitry  in  the  future  would  he  or^aMised  for  the  good  of  the  masses 
of  tJie  people.  (Cheers.)  T//c'y  would  be  willi)ig  to  join  hand  in  hand 
with  llie  (!(r,'cr)imc)if  in  any  wise  scheme  far  the  reconsi ructicn  on 
proper  lines.  They  ought  to  come  out  a  happier  and  a  belter  nation 
than  they  were  before  they  entered  tiie  war." 

Mr.  Smillie  is  an  "  old  hand  "  at  piloting  proposals,  who  has 
effected  many  policies  which  once  appeared  more  Utopian  to  the  con- 
temporary opinion  than  that  he  describes  above;  and  with  the  strengtli 
of  the  M.F.G.B.,  backed  by  that  of  the  T.I.A.,  anything  is  possible; 
for  who  could  resist?  Evident  it  is  also  that  the  Alliance  has  "  definite 
constructive  policy,"  a  feature  that  the  Labour  movement  in  general  has 
needed  for  decades. 

The  constituent  unions  of  the  T.L.V.  have  also  been  verv  active  in  a 
successful  way  which  suggests  the  benefits  that  they  already  derive  (and 
the  draught  their  employers  and  the  State  feel)  from  the  Alliance.  Thus 
the  N.U.R.  has  carried  through  recently  to  success  a  movement  for  the 
improvement  of  wages  and  condition>;,  and  to  increase  membership  to 
cover  completely  the  personnel  of  the   railwav   industries.      The  Trans- 
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port  Workers  last  year  carried  out  a  successful  "  h'lg  push  "  at  the 
various  ports  to  increase  their  membership;  the  constituent  unions 
N.T.W.F.  have  latterly  negotiated  improvements  in  conditions  with 
much  greater  success  than  ever. 

But  it  is  amongst  the  miners  tliat  the  most  striking  evidence  of 
the  value  of  their  new  united  action  is  found.  By  virtue  of  its  strength, 
its  strategical  position,  and  complete  organisation,  the  M.F.G.B.  has 
not  only  induced  the  State  authorities  to  take  its  views  on  important 
matters  affecting  the  coal  mining  industry  (and  even  on  the  terms  for 
supply  of  miners  for  the  trench  warfare),  but  in  December,  1916,  it 
effectively  smashed  an  attempt  to  introduce  "  sectional  nationalisation  " 
of  the  coal  mines,  beginning  with  the  most  unlikely  coalfield — South 
Wales — that  uncompromising  hotbed  to  Trade  Unionism  and  a  veritable 
storm  centre  of  industrial  warfare.  For  "  sectional  nationalisation 
was  regarded  as  a  method  for  what  a  leader  of  the  M.F.G.B.  described 
as  "attempting  to  destroy  the  national  unity  of  the  M.F.G.B.  by  placing 
one  section  of  the  men  under  State  control,  leaving  the  mines  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  hands  of  colliery  companies." 

The  M.F.(j.B.  Executive  naturally  protested  against  this,  and  on 
December  21st,  191(3,  requested  an  interview  with  the  Premier  before 
any  definite  action  was  taken  by  the  Government  in  regard  to  nationalis- 
ation of  the  coal  mines.  For  although  the  M.F.G.B.  has  long  advocated 
the  "  nationalisation  of  the  land,  mines,  minerals  and  mineral  royalties, 
and  means  of  transport  of  the  country,"  it  is  likely  to  be  particular  as  to 
the  procedure  and  the  securing  of  a  voice  in  the  latter  and  the  system 
adopted.  This  is  also  the  attitude  of  railway  and  transport  workers  to 
nationalisation  and  other  measures. 

Happily  the  Premier  gave  the  M.F.G.B.  representatives  a  "  friendly 
and  sympathetic  reception  "  and  satisfactory  assurances  in  response  to 
their  enquiries  One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  Government's 
reconsideration  of  the  projected  "  sectional  nationalisation  "  scheme 
was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  "  matters  of  a  national 
character,  or  vitally  affecting  a  principle  "  which  is  the  first  clause  of 
the  agreement  which  can  bring  the  Triple  Alliance  into  action? 

Any  reasonably-minded  citizen  would  hope  that  even  those  in 
Authority,  despite  a  classical  training  and  narrowed  "  London  vision,"  did 
know  of  this  clause  and  did  realise  that  for  the  State  to  seek  to  fight  the 
Triple  Industrial  Alliance  of  workers  in  vital  industries  is  at  least 
dangerous  in  peace,  but  national  suicide  in  war  time. 

Thus  it  has  unfortunately  arisen  that  despite  the  moderation  which 
any  impartial  investigator  must  admit  has  marked  the  proceedings  of 
the  Triple  Industrial  Alliance  up  to  the  present,  the  first  move  towards 
trouble  has  come  from  "  Authority."  Happily,  however,  the  leaders 
of  the  former  are  neither  jingos  nor  given  to  heroics, 

G.   R.  C. 


The  Taxpayers'  Vigilance  &  Reform  Association. 

AH  Taxpayers  should  join  the  above  Association  to 

SAFEGUARD    THEIR    INTERESTS. 

INSTITUTE    MORE    EQUITABLE    TAXATION. 

SUPERVISE  CRITICALLY  NATIONAL  FINANCE. 
OBTAIN  ADVICE  ON  MATTERS  OF  DIFFICULTY. 


The  strong  support  given  in  the  Commons  for  a  Budget  Committee,  and  for 
means  to  control  the  provision  and  expenditure  of  National  Revenue  proves  the  need 
for  the  above  organisation,  especially  in  view  of  the  inevitable  enormous  increase  in 
the  nation's  financial  burden.  Prominent  members  of  all  parties  have  signified 
their  approval  of  the  movement  which  has  the  non-party  objects  : — ■ 

To  focus  public  opinion  on  the  matters  of  National  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

To  watch  the  interests  of  members  of  the  Association  as  taxpayers. 

To  assist  members  with  information  respecting  their  assessments  for  taxes  and 

related  matters. 
To  circulate  among  members  a  Bulletin  on  Taxation. 

To  secure  Parliamentary  reference  and  remedy  for  taxpayers'   grievances. 
To  co-ordinate  action  between  different  sections  of  taxpayers  to  secure  the  above. 

The  attention  of  a  Consultative  Committee  for  the  Wage-Earners'  Section  is 
being  directed  to  the  application  of  the  above  to  the  extension  of  Income  Tax  to 
wage-earners  by  Quarterly  Assessments.     This  committee  includes  :  — 

Councillor  Boothroyd,   Secretary  Huddersfield  Healders  &  Twisters. 

A.   Booth,  Secretary,  Huddersfield  &  District   Scribbling   Overlookers'   Association. 

J.   Brooksbank,  Secretary,   Hartshead  Branch  Yorkshire  Miners'  Association. 

\V.  Carter,  of  Executive  Committee  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Ste'-l 
Workers  and  Mechanics  of  S.  Wales  and  Monmouth,  and  Conciliation  Board. 

W.  J.  Davis,  J. P.,  General  Secretary,  National  Brass  Workers  &  Metal  Mechanics. 

J.  T.  Hunter,  General  Treasurer,  Postal  and  Telegraphic  Clerks'  Association. 

H.  Hughes,  Finance  Secretary,  N.  Wales  Miners'  Association. 

T.  A.  Levy,  District  Secretary,  North  of  England  Glass  Bottle  Makers'  Association. 

Alderman  R.  Morley,  West  Vorks.   District  Organiser,  Workers'   Union. 

T.  E.  Naylor,  General  Secretary,  London  Society  of  Compositors. 

J.  Robson,  Finance  Secretary,  Durham  Miners'  Association. 

W.  Short,  Secretary  Management  Committee,  Leeds  District,  Amalgamated  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners. 

II.  Skinner,  General  Secretary,  Typographical  Association. 

Councillor  T.  Topping,  J. P.,  Treasurer,  Yorkshire  District  roimril.  National  Union 
of  Railwaymen. 

J.  Townend,  Executive  Committee,  Workers'  Union. 

A.  Todd,  General  Secretary,  Ironfounders'  Society  of  England,  Ireland  and  Wale,. 

J.  Wagstaff,  Huddersfield  Cloth  Pressers. 

Robert  Young,  General  Secretary,  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  Parliamentary  Reference  : — 

J.    R.    Clynes,    M.P.,    Secretary,    Lancashire    District    National    Union    of    General 

Workers. 
F.  W.  Jowett,  M.P.,  Bradford. 

Thomas  Richards,  General  Secretary,  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation. 
A.  Sherwell,  M.P. 

Members  of  the  Association  can  nlitain  sirictly  confidential  advice  on  individual 
difficulties,  the  Bulletin  of  'iaxation,  and  other  appropriate  publications.  For 
particulars  apply  : — The  Hon.  Org.  Sec,  Taxpayers'  Vigilance  and  Reform  Association. 
4,  Norwood  Road,  Birkby,  Huddersfield. 


THE 


Workers'  Educational  Association 

AND     THE 

SUPPLY   OF   BOOKS. 


Books  are  the  tools  of  the  student.  As  such  they  ought  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  everyone. 

In  our  own  publications  we  have  been  guided  by  this  point  of  view. 
But  many  books  of  great  interest  are  published  by  commercial  firms  at 
prices  which  make  it  impossible  for  working  people  to  secure  them 

In  several  cases,  in  response  to  an  expressed  demand  from  working 
people,  we  have  arranged  for  the  issue  of  special  editions  of  good  books 
to  be  sold  at  prices  which  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  These 
editions  are  for  sale  to  our  own  members,  and  to  labour  organisations 
and  other  bodies  closely  associated  with  us.  Copies  of  any  of  the  books 
named  in  this  list  can  be  obtained  by  filling  up  the  attached  form  and 
posting  to  the  Literature  Secretary  (together  with  a  postal  order  or 
cheque  to  cover  the  cost  of  parcel),  Workers'  Educational  Association, 
14  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W'.C. 

CHEAP  EDITIONS'  for  W.E.A.  Members. 

Usual  net       Post  free. 
Price.  Per  copy. 


Cheap  Editions. 
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The  Industrial  Outlook,  Edited   by 

H.  Sanderson  Furniss    ... 
Great  Britain  After  the  War,  by 

Sidney       Webb       and       Arnold 

Freeman 
Memorandum    on    the    Industrial 

Situation   After   the  War.     The 

Garton    Foundation 
Labour  in  War  Time,  by  G.  D.  H. 

Cole 
The  World  of  Labour,  by  G.  D.  H. 

Cole 
Prevention  of  Destitution,   by  Mr. 

and  Mrs.   Sidney  Webb   ... 

A   League   of  Nations,  by   H.  N. 

Brailsiord  ...  ...  (shortly) 

The  War  of  Steel  and  Gold,  by  H.N. 

Brailsford  ... 
The  War  and  Democracy,  by  several 

writers 
University  Tutorial  Classes,  by  A. 

Mansbridge 
Essay  Writing,  by  Henderson  and 

Freeman 

*  No  bookseller  can  be  supplied  with  copies  of  these  cheap  editions  for  sale. 
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The  following  Extracts  of  Press  Notioes  are  selected  from  varied 
sources,  but  exhibit  a  striking  unanimity  in  their  opinion  of 

The  Modern  Tendency  towards  Industrial  Combination. 

The  American  Machinist: — 

"  The  author  .  .  .  shows  a  full  knowledge  of  present 
conditions  and  his  work  is  worth  careful  study. 

The  Athenaeum: — 

"  A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  that  aspect  of  the  subject  with 
which  he  deals  is  shown.  .  .  .  Capitalists,  heads  of  great 
industrial  organisations,  and  employers  of  labour  will  here  find 
i n f o r matiun  of  value,  and  workers'  organisations  can  discover  signs 
to  warn  them." 

The  Bookseller : — 

"  The  present  day  tendency  towards  the  combination  of  large 
industrial  concerns  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  significant 
features  of  the  economic  situation  in  America,  England,  and  else- 
where. .  .  .  and  the  present  scholarly,  well-informed,  and 
suggestive  volume  needs  no  apology  for  its  appearance." 

The  Glasgow  Herald  :— 

"  This  is  the  third  important  volume  published  in  recent  years  upon 
the  tendency  towards  combination  exhibited  in  British  industry. 
While  Mr.  Carter  specialises  to  some  extent  upon  the  coal,  iron,  and 
steel  trades,  he  covers  practically  the  whole  field  of  manufacturing 
industry.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  Mr.  Carter's  book  is  probably  the 
best  to  read  upon  the  subject.     .  "  .     ." 

The  Irish  Independent :— 

"  A  work  which  should  appeal  to  every  thinking  man,  and  find  a 
niche  in  the  library  of -every  educational  establishment.     .     .     ." 

Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Journal : — 

"  The  volume  under  notice  appears  at  an  opportune  moment  in  a 
period  of  acute  labour  unrest.  The  work  may  be  commended  as 
specially  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  journal.      .      ,      ." 

Manchester  Guardian : — 

"  This  is  the  best  and  fullest  up-to-date  account  of  British  trusts 
and  combinations,  their  origins,  structure  and  working.  .  .  The 
author  has  given  an  excellently  clear  interpretation  to  the  facts  and 
tendencies." 

Political  Quarterly : — 

"  This  book  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  students  of  the  industrial 
system.     .     .      It  is  a  work  of  undeniable  importance." 

The  South  Wales  Daily  News  :— 

yery  few  books  dealing  with  Economics  have  been  issued  of  late 
which  command  such  interest  as  does  this." 

The  New  Statesman : — 

"  A  careful  and  acute  analysis." 

The  Times :—  .  • 

This  is  an  able  and  painstaking  study." 

Western  Mail  :— 

"  Is  remarkably  opportune,  ...  is  a  copious  history  of  the 
development  of  industrial  combination  .  .  .^  and  is  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  a  text-book  on  the  subject.  .  *.  .  Must  be  read 
to  be  fully  appreciated.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  his 
production.     .     .     ." 


,  J,,  «T^vancr,  m.A.,  and  H.  W.  Houghton,  A.C.I.S 


1.  Handbook  and  Guide  on  Wage-Earner's  Income  Tax. — Plain  txplaiuitm 

Earned  and  Unearned  Income,  Assessments,  Allowances,  Appeals 
(Post  free,  1/2.)  Preface  by  James  Parker,  Esq.,  JNI.P.,  Lord  Coi 
sioner  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Diary  of  Earnings  and  Ready  Reckoner  Tables  of  Tax  payable  on  Wages. 

free,  4d.).     (If  ordered  with  Handbook,  1/4  for  both.) 

3.  The  Modern  Tendency  Towards  Industrial  Combination.     (6/-.     Constable  i\ 

London.)  The  organi.sation  of  Industry  and  Business  in  Great  Br 
U.S.A.,  and  Germany.  (See  Press  Reviews  overleaf.)  Edited  b 
Hon.  P.  W.  Reeves. 

i.  Co-operation  or  War.  Pre/are  by  lale  Col.  Pilldnglon,  C.B.  Na' 
Re-construction  and  Industrial  and  Social  Problems.  (New  Edition 
jjost  free,  4d.).     Wanted — "A  Foolprcof  Civilisation." 

5.  Internationalisation    of   Sea,    Land   and   Natural   Resources.  The   kii 

Internationalism  that  matters. — Prefatory  Article  of  Emile  Vander 
Belgian  Minister  of  State,  Chairman  of  the  Internationale.     (Post  free 

6.  The  State — Nature  and  Functions. — What  of  the  Consumer  and  Indivi 

Prefatory  Note  by  A.G.Ct.,  Editor  of  "  Dail}-  News  and  Leader." 
free,  S^d.) 

7.  The  Triple  Industrial  Alliance.       With  Preface  by  /.  //.  Thomas,  Esq.. 

(Secretary  of  the  N.U.R.  and  Treasurer  of  the  T.I. A.).  The  Nation? 
Trade  Union  Significance  of  what  "  may  become  the  .strongest  indu: 
social  and  political  factor  in  the  U.K."     (4d*.  post  free.) 

8.  'Modern'  Revolution  in  S.  Wales,  Glasgow,  and?       National  Reorgani 

of  the  Indu^rial  System  or  Industrial  Unrest,  Revolt,  and  Po 
Instability.     (4d.  post  free.) 

9.  Aspects  of  Coalfield  Centres  in  the  Western  War  Zones.     Some  industria 

social  conditions  in  N.E.  France,  Belgium  and  Rhenish  Westp 
reviewed  from  investigations  at  Lens,  Liege,  Essen,  &c.     (6d.,  post  fi 

10.  Baths   at   the    Pit   Head   and   the   Works.        (Illustrated.       Women's    L 

League.)  In  collaboration  with  C.  Bruce  Glasier  and  R.  Smillie, 
}iliners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain.     (Hd.,  post  free.) 

11.  The  State  Transportation,  and  the  Mines.       (4d.)       'Real'   and   'Sect 

Nationalisation  in  relation  to  the  State  and  the  Employees. 

12.  The  British  Miner.     As  Others  see  him  and  as  he  is.     (6d.,  post  free.)     I 

ing  Comparisons  with  Miners'  condition.s  in  other  British  and  Conti 
and  U.S.  coalfields.  Prefatory  Note  by  Rt.  Hon.  Thos.  Burt,  M.P 
frrst  Miners'  M.P.). 

13.  When  Exhausted  Coalfields  bring  European  Ruin?     (7d.,  post  free.)    W 

United  Kingdom  and  Europe  (with  rising  debts,  prices  and  falling  re 
of  coal,  men,  money  and  material)  be  outstripped  by  America  and  th 
with  vast  resources?  The  relation  of  Solvency  to  Coal  Exhausti( 
Britain  and  Europe  in  Pawn. 

14.  Mining  Statistics.       (9d,)     The  Reserves,  Output,  Consumption,  Export  -c 

in   different  countries;  Nos.,   Accidents,   Housing,   ike,  of  Miners 
United  Kingdom  and  elsewVverp. 

15.  Who   really  is   responsible   for   Wars?   and   who  can   end   tliem?       Prt 

Notes    by     Vi.scount     Bryce,     LL.I).,     F.R.S.,     &c.         Systematic 
nationali.sm.     (Post  free,  4d.) 


Copies  of  the  above  can  be  obtained  through  the   Industrial  and  Comn 
Library,  5  Libanus  Road,  Ebbw  Vale,   S.   Wales,  the  yVdvertiser  Press,   Hu 
field,  or  any  Bookseller.     Reduced  ^i^Wc^"/^fitWif4i*V'^  ^°^  quantities  for  bv. 
fide  distribution  among  members.       THUi    A^i^'^i^*^  T-i?rk-DlMTA 
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